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domination of the Northern Mediterranean and insuring Italian immunity from naval attack. But the Roman dominion was still open to invasion through the Northern Apennines from the Celtic plain, the valley of the Po. An incursion of the Gauls into Etruria in 225 resulted in the infliction upon them of a crushing defeat at Telamon and a counter invasion. All the Gallic tribes were compelled to acknowledge the Roman supremacy; three Roman colonies were planted in their territory at Placentia, Cremona, and Mutina; and the Gauls were held in nominal subjection, though they were not enrolled among the Italian allies.
During this period the Romans for the first time carried their arms across the Adriatic, where the Illvrian pirates were working havoc with the trade of the Greek cities. The Macedonian king, Demetrius, the successor of Antigonus, failed to hold them in check, and Rome as the dominant sea Power intervened to smite the Illyrians. At the same time friendly relations were established not only with the Greek cities on the western coast, but with the ^tolian and Achaean Leagues; and Rome procured for herself admission to the Isthmian Games, and acknowledgment that she was not to be looked upon by Hellenes as a "barbarian" power.
Meanwhile, however, the great Hamilcar had been working out his own plans for retrieving the Punic dominion. In Carthage the factions made him helpless; but he conceived the idea of establishing in the Spanish peninsula a Power which should be the base from which in due time an attack should be made upon Rome. For he knew that if Carthage did not destroy Rome, Rome would destroy Carthage. The oligarchy were well enough pleased to get rid of a dangerously powerful citizen; and Hamilcar was given a free hand for carrying out his projects in Spain, upon which he became all the more bent when Rome procured the cession of Sardinia. Thither then he went in 236, taking with him his young son Hannibal, whom he imbued with a double portion of his own hatred of Rome, In eight years he had established his ascendency over the south of Spain, partly by conquest and partly by conciliation, winning the devotion of the native warrior tribes. On his death the work was carried on by his kinsman Hasdrubal, and the new dominion was carried as far as the river Ebro. There it was stayed, in answer to the demands of Rome.
But on Hasdrubals's death in 221 the army which had been organized in Spain elected the young Hannibal as its chief, and the oligarchs at Carthage dared not refuse to ratify the election. Hannibal had conceived the tremendous design of using Spain as his base, from which to lead an army through Southern Gaul and invade Italy from the north. He counted upon the active support of the newly sub-, jected Celts in the plain of the Po; success at the outset would be the